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NEW YORK STATE SCHOOL CONVENTION. 


We have for some time had on hand 4 full report of the 
doings of the New York State Convention of County School 
Superintendents, held at Syracuse in April last. The proceed- 
ings of this Convention, however, have needed no salt to keep 
them sweet. ‘The views there presented, the noble sentiments 
copiously uttered and eloquently expressed, are incorrupti*le 
and imperishable. Should they be overwhelmed in another 
Pompeii, to be exhumed eighteen hundred years hence, they 
would even then be full, not merely of historical interest, but of 
immediate and available utility. 

New York has the best Common School system in the world. 
The State has a magnificent fund. ‘There is a library in every 
school district. Provisions are made for introducing apparatus 
intoall the schools. It has a Normal School for the preparation 
of teachers; and it has devised the plan of Teachers’ Institutes, 
which are short Normal Schools. An educational paper is also 
sent, at the expense of the State, to every school district in it. 
The school system of New York is not only superior in its 
structure and organization, but it is worked with more efficienc 
than any other ;—indeed, the working may be said to result 
fom the structure. It goes easily, powerfully, and with as 
litle friction as such a vast piece of machinery could be ex- 
pected to do. : 

[tis true, that all the children are not required, as in Prussia, 
either to go to a public school, or to obtain, elsewhere, an 
amount of knowledge equal to the average of Common School 
acquisitions ; nor, as in Massachusetts, are the schools wholly 
free; but there are other agencies,—living and propelling agen- 
¢ies;—stationed in every department of the great whole, which 
move it with a momentum and a celerity elsewhere unknown. 

Pethaps some of our readers may not understand what is 
meant by County Superintendents of Cémmon Schools,—there 
having been no such officer in any other State in the ‘Union.* 


*By « law of the State of ‘Illinois, passed in ‘Febroary last, a “County Com- 

rustaner” is to be chasen in, every county in the State, some of whose duties are 

those of the New York Superintendents. These officers are not in ¢xistence 
first of August next being the time appointed for their election. 
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We will therefore give a very brief account of the New York 
system of administration. There is a State Superintendent of 
Common Schools, who is invested with very extensive and 
important powers. We look upon the extent of the powers of 
this officer, indeed, as one of the few errors in the New York 
system ; and yet those powers have hitherto been exerted with 
so much prudence, discretion and wisdom, that they have 
greatly subserved the interests of education throughout the 
State. Weshould be sorry, however, to see such powers vested 
in any officer in Massachusetts. 

Next in the order of official power, after the State Superin- 
tendent, are the County Superintendents. The State, if we 
mistake not, has fifty-nine counties. Each county has one 
Superintendent; and, if there are more than five hundred school 
districts in a county, there may be two Superintendents. Hence 
for the whole State, there are probably about seventy-five of 
these officers. Hach town has a town Superintendent, who per- 
forms, to a considerable extent, the same duties which are per- 
formed by our School Committee. Each school district has three 
trustees, each chosen for three years, and so arranged that one 
goes out annually. Such isa brief outline of the system of 
administration. 

Now it is the institution of County Superintendents which 
constitutes the distinctive feature between New York and all 
other States. Several other States have an educational head, 
in which there ought to be some brain, to send informing and 
vivifying influences through the whole body. But in New 
York, by means of the County Superintendents, there is a brain 
stationed in every part of the body. There is a sensorium in 
every joint and limb ; an intelligent, informing, directing power, 
which thinks, and wills, and works. In a great State, it is 
impossible that there should be any one brain large enough, 
vigorous enough, and omnipresent enough, to keep the whole 
frame in motion, or fitly to control it as it moves. Hence 
sluggishness, languor and disease, wheresoever the energizing 
power does not reach and animate. But these County Super- 
intendents not only conduct and distribute the nervous energy 
that comes down to them from above, but each one of himself 
acts as a secretory organ, amassing facts, collecting information, 
refining and purifying it into principle, embodying it in wise 
plans, and then sending forth its results with power on their 
mission of benevolence. These subordinate brains help the 
parent brain. That would be overtasked to decrepitude, oF 
over-excited to insanity, if it did its whole work, wereit not for 
these subsidiary organs, on which it can draw for resources, 
and to which it can delegate performance. The head of the 
whole is sufficient for the whole if it can be relieved from the 
endless details and ramifications of duty; the subordinate 
heads are sufficient to fill their respective spheres with original 
or with communicated wisdom. 

The County Superintendents, then, stand between the State 
and the towns. Their most important duties consist in trany 
mitting intelligence and directions, and in visiting the schoo 
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of their respective counties, delivering lectures before the people 
in their primary district meetings, attending Common School 
celebrations, &c. &c. ‘They have the power of giving certifi- 
cates of approval to teachers, which are valid within their own 
counties, and they can, under certain circumstances, annul a 
teacher's certificate. 

This body of men have held four annual State conventions. 
We proceed to extract, from the Onondaga Standard, some 
speeches, &c., from the report of the proceedings of the last : 


THE OFFICE AND DUTY OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS,—MORAL 
INSTRUCTION, 


Dr. Potter, of Union College, expressed his regret that the 
County Superintendents should encounter any opposition in the 
discharge of their important and arduous duties, and that any 
portion of our fellow-citizens should still be insensible of the 
importance of that regular supervision of our schools which 
experience has shown to be absolutely necessary, in order to 
secure their improvement and efficiency. He exhorted the 
members of the convention to be patient under all opposition or 
misconstruction, and to overcome them by kindness and by a 
practical demonstration of the value of their labors. He urged 
the peculiar necessity, at this crisis, of an efficient discharge of 
duty, and suggested whether any gentleman who felt conscious 
ofa want of interest or competency in respect to it, did not 
inflict great injury on the cause of education by continuing to 
hold office. He also felt bound to urge upon the members the 
necessity of abstaining from all active participation in political 
contests. ‘The same public displeasure which invariably visits 
a clergyman or a high judicial officer, who takes an active and 
passionate part in politics, must inevitably visit any Superin- 
tendent who forgets the responsible and delicate relation which 
he holds to all the inhabitants in common. 

In closing his remarks, he referred to the subject of religious 
instruction in our Common Schools. A high moral and reli- 
gious influence in our schools was most important. ‘To promote 
it was his great motive for laboring in this cause. But, in his 
judgment, some misconceptions prevailed on this subject. The 
importance of erample, as compared with precept, was too 
much overlooked. ‘The yet greater and paramount necessity 
of superadding moral training to example’ and precept, was 
still more neglected. To give the form of religious instruction 
when its letter was at palpable variance with the spiri¢ and 
tenor of the teacher’s life, was of little use. Hence, the first 
thing was to secure the services of exemplary teachers. Happily, 
the hymns that are sung, and the books that are read in our 
schools, are pervaded by a religious spirit; hence a high and 
holy influence is insensibly imbibed by pupils, which could 
hardly fail, if recommended by the life and positive teachin 
of the instructer, to produce the most salutary effects. In 
respect to the reading of the Scriptures in schools, he was sure 
heneed not say that he considered it as most desirable. But in 
seeking to obtain this object, we ought not to forget the diver- 
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sities of religious faith among our people, nor the sensitive 
jealousy with which they regard anything which could be tor- 
tured into an invasion of their religious privileges. They wil- 
lingly yield, as an act of grace, what they will never submit to 
if demanded by authority. Hence, the great province of the 
Superintendent is to recommend, not to command; and a 
scrupulous regard to the religious rights of all, a tenderness 
even for their prejudices, are alike our duty and our wisdom. 
Let this course be universally adopted, and he could not doubt 
that there would be a steady advance in moral and religious 
culture. And our Common Schools would be common indeed, 
extending their common blessings to all alike, and exhibiting to 
the world the beautiful spectacle of a union of purity and peace 
in those infant seminaries, where all our children are training‘ 
up for future life. 


COUNTY SUPERVISION. 


Mr. Barnard, of Connecticut, having been particularly called 
on by Dr. Potter, and the President, remarked, that he had 
watched the progressive improvement in the organization and 
administration of the school system of this great State, with 
intense interest; and he regarded it at this time as superior to 
any other with which he had any knowledge, for its extent, its 
liberality, its efficiency, and the general intelligence and activity 
with which its wide-spread affairs were administered. Resting 
on the broad basis of the whole people, acting through the 
minute territorial subdivisions of school districts, this admira- 
ble structure rises harmoniously with the political organization 
of the State in other respects, through towns and counties, till 
it finds its natural head in the State as represented in the Le- 
gislature and Executive Departments; and proceeding hence, 
its action, at once simple and direct, is spread out through your 
county and town Superintendents to the trustees of the school 
districts, elected directly by the people, for whom they act, and 
with whom they sympathize, and whose cordial and intelligent 
support as parents and individuals, is the main condition of suc- 
eess in every one of the eleven or twelve thousand schools. 
The manner in which the trustees of school districts are consti- 
tuted, one elected every year and each for three years, thereby 
securing experience and permanence in the men and the meas- 
ures of that board, is an admirable feature.’ The devolving of 
all the duties of administration, so far as each town is con- 
cerned upon a single officer, cannot but free your system of 
much of the delay, neglect and changing policy in regard to 
books, studies, examination of teachers, apportionment and pay- 
rent of school money, é&¢., which has marked the doings of 
large committees in many towns in New England. I should, 
as at present advised, prefer to have this officer act with the 
advice and under the general direction of a board, elected by 
the people of each town, and from different parts of the town. 

But the most admirable feature in your school system is the 
provision for County Superintendents,—the enlisting of the ser- 
Vices of fifty or sixty intelligent men, acting under the 
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uirements of the school law, and the general directions of 
the head of the school department, directly upon every school, 
and every teacher, and every district and town school officer, 
and very widely upon the parents of the children, as well as the 
children themselves, within their corporate limits. There is 
nothing to be compared with this, in the school system of any 
other State. Under the continued operation of this plan of 
supervision, the spirit of improvement must be aroused, and 
must pervade every town and every district in the State. De- 
fects in schoolhouses, in methods of government and instruc- 
tion, in the classification of schools, in the arrangement of 
studies, in the character, attainment, and views of teachers, in 
school books, must be discovered, discussed, and appropriate 
remedies pointed out. Local and individual improvements 
must be made known, and become the property of the whole 
county, and through the District School Journal and the annual 
reports of the Superintendents, become the common property 
of the whole State. ‘That there should be some friction in the 
working of this new wheel in your system,—that there should be 
some unwise things said or done, or some wise things unsaid or 
undone, somewhere over so great a field of operations, is not to 
be wondered at,—and that there should be complaints of various 
kinds, fostered, it is feared in some cases by demagogues, and in 
most cases growing out of ignorance and interested motives, is 
very natural. But these things will disappear under the faith- 
ful, intelligent and continued action of these officers, whose 
reports and whose attendance year after year, in such conven- 
tions as these, is the best evidence of their usefulness and of their 
finess for the office which they fill. I should look upon it as 
acalamity to the cause of school improvement in other States, 
should this experiment of County Supervision be arrested or 
defeated at this time. There is nothing in all the wise legisla- 
tion of your State in regard to public instruction, unless it be in 
the liberal appropriation for district libraries, which the friends 
of public education elsewhere are so anxious to see adopted into 
the school systems of their respective States. Its abolition would 
everywhere be regarded as a long stride backwards. It would 
be better to curtail the amount distributed to the schools for 
other purposes, than to save in the compensation for this class 
of officers, whose labors at least double the value of all your 
school expenditures, by awakening and aga | public and 
parental interest, and giving life, intelligence and progress to 
teachers and local school officers. 

The benefit of having a State department for the harmonious 
Working of a system, extending through so many towns and 
districts, and for the collecting and dissemination of informa- 
tion on the whole subject of schools and the school system, for 
the guidance of local officers, and the wise action of the Legisla- 
lure, has been demonstrated from the first organization of your 
school system; and to this one feature more than to all others 
is the continued success of your system owing, while in so y 
other States, all legislation on the qubpect of schools has beng 
almost a complete failure; and yet the laws of those States r 
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as well, and seem as wisely framed,—but on looking closer into 
them it is found there is no State department or officer entrusted 
with their administration. It would be better if the school 
department of every State was disconnected from every other 
department of the government. 


TEACHING. 


The President said he would announce to the Convention 
one of the most distinguished and enlightened friends of Edu- 
cation in our country, Mr. George B. Emerson, of Boston. and 
that, on his invitation, Mr. E. would address the Convention. 

Mr. Emerson said he was not prepared to make a set speech, 
—he could only give a few scattered thoughts. He was not 
drawn here entirely by his interest, strong as it was, in the 
cause of education; he was drawn by a stronger impulse, by a 
personal feeling. He attended a similar convention at Utica, 
in 1841, and there formed acquaintances and associations, 
which, to him, were exceedingly pleasant, and he longed to 
renew them. He began his work as a teacher, in 1813, in one 
of the most uncultivated districts of Maine; and he knew every 
shade of difficulty and embarrassment which could attend the 
business of teaching. He had been engaged in the profession 
ever since. He had often thought of the discouragements of 
superintendents,—going from poor school to poor school, and from 
one poor teacher to another ;—this was often sad and disheart- 
ening. The business of teaching is looked upon most discour- 
agingly ; and not as one of the best, most exalted, and most 
dignified of human employments. ‘The motives for gain and 
desire for the esteem of their fellow-men, now operate with less 
force upon teachers than upon thosé engaged in most other 
pursuits; they must look for an adequate stimulus to other and 
higher motives. By improvements in methods of instruction, 
the teacher brings down blessings upon multitudes ; teachers 
could do good to their fellow-men; he that wipes a tear from 
the eye of a child, does an angel’s work. In regard to the 
motives which can alone sustain a teacher in his complex diffi- 
culties, Mr. E. related the incident, in which the master of a 
vessel at sea, in the peril of a storm, commanded a lad in the 
rigging to ‘Look aLorT,” as his only hope of safety. A teacher 
will be apt to become discouraged, unless he maintains his 
health and spirits by exercise in the open air,—by getting 
strength and buoyancy from God’s air, and God’s sun, and 
God’s earth, where nature designed he should get them. Mr. 
E. spoke, with great force and effect, of the marked and perma- 
nent influence which the teacher exerts upon the character of 
his or her pupils. He presumed none present had been longer 
engaged in teaching than himself. Still he would speak with 
distrust, but with sincerity. 

The most important part of the work to be done, was the 
attempt to ELEVATE THE STANDARD OF THE QUALIFICATIONS OF 
TEACHERS. How much too low is the present estimate! No 
office is more noble. If an angel were to come down, he be- 
lieved he would assume the office of teacher,—preferring 
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mould and form the mind of childhood, to uncongenial inter- 
course With adamantine manhood. A higher than an angel 
had declared His work to be, instruction of the poor. But 
how can the standard be raised? First, by ForMmiNG a con- 
cepTiON OF WHAT A TEACHER OUGHT To BE. How happily should 

ntleness, kindness, patience, sagacity, and resolution, be com- 
bined in his character! ‘THE FIRST REGARD SHOULD BE HAD TO A 
yich MORAL CHARACTER. In a teacher, this implies a love for 
children; a love for their peculiarities; a love for the work of 
teaching. Not the man who goes into the business of teaching 
because he imagines it easier than manual labor,—not the man 
who fails in some other pursuit, and merely adopts this as an 
alternative, without any love for, or devotion to, the work,— 
these are not the persons to adorn this high profession, and call 
down blessings upon the rising generation. 'The teacher who 
does his whole duty, is a hard-working man. INstst aLways 
THAT THE TEACHER BE OF THE RIGHT TONE OF MORALS. You (the 
es can aid the teachers in the business of im- 
proving themselves; by conversation; by discussion; by the 
proper use of the libraries. You can illustrate to them the par- 
amount value of that precept of Paul’s, in which there is a 
whole volume of instruction : “Be not overcome of evil, but over- 
come evil with good.” This is the highest lesson of wisdom. 
if felt, understood, appreciated, it would almost banish corporal 
punishment from schools. ‘The teacher often punishes from the 
fact of want of ‘sufficient good” in himself; he is ‘‘overcome 
of evil; he does not sufficiently test the efficiency of the law 
of kindness. 

Mr. E. made suggestions relative to the mode of teaching 
grammar. He would not teach grammar and ¢hen composition, 
—he would reverse this order. If you confine the child to 
orthography and grammar, till he perfectly understands both, 
before you enter upon composition, you will wait until the 
child is out of your hands. He would learn the child to write, 
and then set him to writing compositions. He would thus 
teach orthography, grammar, and composition, at one and the 
same time; and the instruction, being practical, would be valua- 
bleand permanent. Do not set the little, young children, with- 
out ideas, to writing compositions upon morality, longevity, or 
any other topic of which they can have no conception. Let 
them write a composition, in the first place, of one sentence ; 
then of two; then of three; then of four; and so on, in an 
indefinite series, as the powers of the mind are developed. 
What an amount of good would be accomplished, were the 
same amount of time spent by children in writing sentences 
Significant of thought, that is now spent in spelling nonsense 
columns, and in exercises in parsing, none of the principles of 
Which are, understood, and of which the child can make no 
practical application. 

One word in respect to corporal punishment. Mr. E. said he 
would not take the rod from the teacher’s hands. He believed 
that, in the present state of the schools, and of the teachers, it 
is essential that he should be allowed to use it when he thinks 
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it absolutely necessary. But I would say to him, “never use 
it when you can avoid it.” The more seldom it is used the 
better. Never use it till you have first asked yourself the 
question, “‘ Does the true good of the child require it? Have | 
a right to inflict perhaps a deep injury upon the child’s charac. 
ter by using it? He is | gene looking to me for an example 
of all that is right, and just, and kind. Am I not allowing 
myself to be overcome by the evil in him, if I exercise severity 
in punishing him?” He would learn a lesson from the analogy 
of a law of the body. He had been for many years occupied 
with books and with children. If he should now take up the 
hoe, the rake, or the gue we he would soon blister his hands 
by their use. But if he should continue it day after day, he 
would soon harden his hands. They would become accus- 
tomed to the hardest usage. Is it not so with the effect of pun- 
ishment upon the feelings and character? When first used, 
and where very rarely used, punishment wounds the spirit, it 
cuts into the quick, the flesh of the character. But when it 
becomes the daily, ordinary course, it hardens the whole char- 
acter, it renders the heart callous. Have we »# right to run the 
risk of producing this effect ? 

The object of education, continued Mr. E., was to learn the 
child To THInK. What system better adapted to prevent thought, 
than that of compelling the child to spend days, weeks, months, 
even years, conning over ordinary spelling lessons? Spelling 
and grammar taught by composition, compel the child to think. 
By the old system, children get so they cannot think. He had 
made the attempt, in some instances, to get a scholar, some- 
what advanced under the old system, upon habits of thinking, 
and had been nearly as often compelled to abandon the enter- 
prise in despair. One word in relation to MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 
It is an admirable discipline of the mind, to form the habit of 
fixing the attention. Any teacher who would use Colburn’s 
Arithmetic for three months, each day as long as the child can 
fasten its attention upon’ the exercises without weariness, would 
be astonished at the results. A new and valuable work will 
soon be published, extending the system adopted by Colburn. 

Richter, the elegant and learned German poet, tells us a story 
of a vision, which he calls “Tue Last Day or THE Year.” He 
imagines that he is at the.door of a tomb which leads down to 
darkness. He has descended sixty steps; finds himself fast 
treading on the confines of the grave; and looks back, and 
sees how many opportunities for rendering himself useful 
he has neglected, while many who started with him have 
made much farther advances in goodness and greatness; and 
he exclaims, ‘Oh, beautiful youth, come back !””—when he 
awoke and found it all a dream. He was still a youth, as he 
desired. Let it not, said Mr. E., be the case with any one of 
you, that when life is near its end, you shall vainly, and full 
of regrets, say,—‘‘ Oh, beautiful youth, come back !” 
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| | NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
Mr. Dwight, from the committee on the Normal School and 
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Teachers’ Institutes, made a report. The establishment of 
Teachers’ Institutes was commended in the warmest terms, as 
jast year enlightening the head, and increasing the zeal, of 
more than two thousand teachers in the State of New York. 
The term of instruction in the Normal School is not yet fixed. 
It is hoped that scholars in the Normal School will soon become 
instructers in the Teachers’ Institutes in the counties, The 
report concluded with the following resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the Normal School and Teachers’ Institutes can, by mutual 
operation, rapidly diffuse the inestimable blessings of true education ; and 
that we anticipate from their action the most benefical influence upon the hap- 
piness and prosperity of the rising generation. 

Resolved, That ae pains be taken to secure the attendance at the Nor- 
mal School, of pupils that will, in all probability, become qualified, in the 
course of a year, to come forth and satisfy the community of the value of such 
training as it is proposed to give. 

Resolved, That it is important that Town Superintendents endeavor to 
establish Teachers’ Associations in the towns, with a view to an interchange 
of opinions, the discussion of different modes of teaching, and to take into 
consideration generally the best means to promote the interests of education in 
their respective towns. 


Messrs. Town, Reese, and Albert D. Wright, in the course 
ofa discussion, bore testimony to Teachers’ Institutes, as form- 
ing 2 new era in the history of education, and as more impor- 
tant than any other institution ever established. 

Mr. Dwight having been called upon for particular state- 
ments with respect to the Normal School, said :—There are one 
hundred and eighty pupils; all the counties represented save 
Putnam. One objection to the school has been, that those edu- 
cated there will not teach,—or will not long continue to teach ; 
that, becoming well educated, they will go into other and more 
lucrative professions. But is this probable? Nearly all are 
over twenty-one years of age,—and a majority over twenty-five. 
This is a strong guaranty. Again; these pupils are marked 
persons. They are known in the counties from which they 
come; they are known as recipients of the public bounty ; and 
{they leave the pursuit, they will be regarded as obtaining 
money on false pretences. Again; there is a pecuniary induce- 
ment to remain in the profession. The gi ed accomplish- 
ments possessed by those who graduate at the Normal School, 
vill enable them to command a good and adequate remunera- 
on for their labors. Again; suppose some of the fair ladies 
educated there should accept an offer of marriage. Would their 
influence be lost? Did not Napoleon once tell us that if we 
vould revolutionize society, we must do it through its mothers? 
And even should any gentleman fail to teach, would his influ- 
‘nce be lost ? 


MR. BARNARD’S ADDRESS. 


Mt. Bamard commenced by saying that in selecting the 
topics upon which to address some practical remarks to the 
vention, in compliance with the invitation tendered him, 
been guides partly by what had not already been 
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said, and partly by the suggestions of members with whom he 
had conversed during the day. By education, was to be 
understood, not any amount of mere intellectual attainment, but 
the result of all those influences which surround a human being 
from the cradle to the grave, and determine the manner and 
direction in which that being develops itself. And educa- 
tion will be good or bad, perfect or imperfect, according as 
these influences of home, the school, books, associates, occupa- 
tion, are more o1 less in accordance with the laws of God. By 
school education, he understood all those things which deter- 
mine the health, morals, manners and intellectual habits and 
attainments, in and about the school, which a child may attend; 
and by a Common School education he did not mean an educa- 
tion which was necessarily cheap, ordinary, inferior, or which 
was intended for any one class of the community; but such 
an education as was common in the highest sense, as the air 
and light were common; because it was not only the cheapest 
but the best, not only accessible to all, but, as a general rule, 
enjoyed by all. To secure to every child, whether rich or 
poor, male or female, and whatever may be its future occupa- 
tion or pursuit, the most thorough and practical education which 
can be given under the best organized and administered system 
of Common Schools, is the noble purpose of this State in all its 
past, and especially in its more recent, legislation on the sub- 
ject. In carrying out any system of Common Schools, regard 
must be had, in all the details of organization and arrangement, 
to the differing circumstances of city and country, of manufac- 
turing and of agricultural communities. ‘To some considera- 
tions connected with these modifications, I invite your attention. 

In our cities and villages,—in all our populous districts,—there 
is great room for immediate improvement in all that relates to 
public schools. From some opportunities of observation, I am 
satisfied, that less than one half of the children of a proper age 
are to be found at any one time in public schools. The 
remainder are partly in private schools of different grades of 
excellence, and partly in no school, public or private, but are 
receiving an education in the street, or under the unfavorable 
influences of bad companionships, and too often of ignorant and 
intemperate parents at home. Here is the foundation laid for 
those frightful inequalities of condition which characterize the 
population of cities and villages. With these broad differences 
in the means and results of education, there can be no practical 
equality,—children do not start with anything like equal privi- 
leges for the honors, and advantages, and pleasures of society, 
for usefulness and happiness in after-life. Separated as they 
are from each other at that period when the most lasting tes 
of friendship are formed, they are educated as it were into feel- 
ings of alienation from each other; and afterwards these things 
betray themselves in the language and actions of exclusiveness, 
jealousy, envy, and all the other evil passions which mark & 
bad state of society. Not all the laws and constitutions 1n the 
world can fill that chasm, broad and deep, which our present 
system of education opens in the very bosom of all our cies 
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and villages. To realize our republican theories, to make society 
more harmonious, we must bring our children, more generally 
than is now done, on to the broad platform of a good Common 
School education; there to know of no distinction but such as 
yirtue, industry, and success will make; there to form those 
iriendships which will survive the storms and disturbing influ- 
ences of after-life. But what is the condition of Common 
schools in our cities and villages generally? They are not 
oily asa class inferior to private schools, but they differ very 
much from each other in the same place. This is owing to the 
fact that the territory is divided up into independent districts, 
differing in extent, population, wealth, and parental and public 
interest in the schools; and hence, having schools differing in 
respect to schoolhouses, teachers, books, classification, studies, 
supervision, &c. ; So that a child, because living in one part of 
the town, is doomed to an inferior education, and another is 
born to comparatively superior advantages. ‘There is no unity 
of interest; no systematic plan of arrangement or course of 
study,—nothing about which public sympathy, as a community, 
gathers and warms into life. On the other hand, there. is apt 
to be a jealousy between different districts, or, what is worse, a 
profound apathy on the whole subject. 

This state of things could be improved, if not entirely rem- 
edied, by adopting the system of public schools now in operation 
in Providence, Boston, Roxbury, Salem, Lowell, Worcester, 
and to some extent in Rochester, Buffalo, Hudson, and other 
cities in this State. This plan rests for its basis on the union 
or consolidation of all the districts into one, with schools of dif- 
ferent grades established when they may be called for, and 
enough of each grade for all the children of the proper 
ageand attainments for that grade. These schools should be 
under the management of a committee elected for the whole 
village. ‘The number of grades, and the number of schools of 
each grade, must be determined by the size of the village, and 
heextent to which they would carry the classification of the 
children. Every district with more than sixty children in 
«hool attendance, ought to have two grades, a Primary and 
High; and the four. grades into which the schools of Providence 
were divided, viz., Primary, Intermediate, Grammar, (or second- 
aty,)and High, would be sufficient for the largest city or vil- 
‘age. Unless the village is small, and the population compact, 
te primary schools should be established at different points, 
as t0embrace the young children within a small territory ; 
‘herwise that class of children will not be gathered into the 
Mblic school, and private schools will be established to sup- 
Py their place. The other grade of schools could gather in the 
Children from a large circle, as the distance would be no serious 


objection. There are advantages in reference to economy in pro- . 


‘ding buildings, and employing teachers, in having several 
schools and a large number of children in the same building. 
here should be but one well qualified male teacher in the 
“ame building.—all of the assistants, and the principals of the 
iermediate and vrimary departments, should be females. 
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This class of teachers are better qualified by nature for the dif. 
ficult and delicate task of teaching, interesting, and develop 
the young mind, than males. They are, as a class, more 
refined and gentle in their manners, have more love for the 
duties, and a higher standard of moral character. 

In all but the high school, boys and girls of the same age and 
attainments should be taught together. Their reciprocal infiy- 
ence upon each other is found to be salutary. In the high 
school, and especially in the latter period of their school life 
their studies diverge so much, and especially those which relate 
to practical life——and for other considerations also, it is best 
that they should pursue their studies separately. Of the female 
department of the high school, an accomplished lady should be 
the principal. All the teachers should together form a board 
of instruction; and this board should always be consulted in 
reference to any change of studies, books, and the general regu- 
lation of the schools. If they are fit for their respective places, 
their opinions are worth something on whatever relates to the 
interior of the schoolroom, and their cordial codperation would 
then be more likely to be secured. 

The course of instruction should be as high and as complete 
as the community to be benefited will sustain. If the educa- 
tional wants of the wealthy, and educated, and professional 
families,—of those who know what a good education is, and are 
determined to secure it for their children,—are not provided for 
in the public schools, then those children will not be found there, 
and with the children will go the interest of the parents to 
private schools. At the same time I think the primary school, 
in any system of instruction, is the most important. Let the 
health of young children be secured; let the senses be trained 
to quickness and accuracy of observation; let correct manners, 
a sensitive conscience, good habits of neatness, order, punctual- 
ity, attention and study be attended to; and then, or at the 
same time, let a correct elementary knowledge of the English 
language be given, with the power of calculation and penman- 
ship, and any child can become an educated man, or an edu- 
cated woman. Good books, and conversation and meditation, 
with industry and thoughtfulness, in any business, will do the | 
rest. Still, good teachers, and a more thorough training ina 7 
more extensive range of study, even to a complete course of F 
English studies, will be found very important, and should be 
provided,—or otherwise the Common Schools will not meet the 
wants of all classes of the community. Common Schools, to 
become such, in the true sense of that word, must not only be 
cheap, so as to be within reach of the poor, but good, or all the 
end is defeated for which they were established. 4 

But it will be said that all this cannot be done without a 7 
large expenditure of money, and even then, the sehools will not 
be resorted to by the children of the wealthy and the educated. 
The fact is, and it is found to be so wherever this system has 
been carried out, that good public schools are the cheapest 
schools which can be established,--and that in the aggregate 
expenditures for edueation, there is always a saving to the 
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community, While the advantages of a good education are more 
widely diffused. ‘The rich are not made poorer,—for their ex- 

ases for private schools are diminished,—while the poor, or 
the children of the poor, are made rich indeed by the priceless 
reastire of a good education. ‘The expense of the Boston pub- 
ii¢ schools, in which as complete an English education, as well 
xs preparatory classical education, is given to all, rich or poor, 
4s in the most expensive private schools, does not exceed seven 
jollars per year for each scholar. In the Providence schools 
the expense is less than five dollars; and in Rochester, less than 
fur. In villages not exceeding two or three thousand inhabit- 
ants, the expense need not exceed three dollars a year per 
xholar—about the lowest price for one guarter’s tuition in a 
respectable privai* school. 

As for the appiehension that a portion of the community 
vill not send to them, even if they are good,—the whole history 
of good public schools proves that they do, and that they will. 
There are real objections to too many of our public schools as 
hey now are, and especially in our large towns. There is no out- 
of-door moral police,—there is too little regard paid to the health, 
the comfort, the cleanliness, and especially the manners and 
morals of the children. ‘These things must pass away. The 
Common Schools must be thoroughly purged of everything im- 
pureand rude; and this can only be done by teachers of pure 
ninds and habits, and by the coéperation of vigilant, intelli- 
gent and devoted committees. Get such teachers in the school; 
renovate the old schoolhouses; open spacious playgrounds, 
with yards for each sex; classify the children according to 
attainments; let whatever is taught be well taught, and let 
enough be taught to satisfy the demands of those who know 
vhat a good education is; and then at least three fourths of all 
the children of a proper school age will be found there,—seated 
in the same schoolroom, reciting in the same class, drinking at 
the same fountain of moral and intellectual truths, and playing 
othe same playground : and there, forming life-enduring friend- 
ships, will be seen children of all classes, some coming from 
he mansions of wealth and some from the hovels of poverty. 
Mr. B. said he had again and again seen sights like this; and 
when sounder views and more liberal actions prevail, such 
‘ghts will beeome cormmon in every village of our land. 

We cannot follow Mr. Batnard in his remarks on attendance, 
itudies, books, schoolhouses, means and mode of support, 
‘ipervision, parental and public interest, which occupied nearly 
‘wo hoats. Nor can we give even a sketch of his views on the 
test mode of improving Common Schools of agricultural and 
nanufacturing districts, and in elevating the qualifications, 
haracter and compensation of teachers. In conclusion, an 
‘peal was made to superintendents and teachers to codperate 
jerther in this great and holy work of educating the half mil- 
in of children now in the schools of the State of New York, 
‘higher usefulness and happiness, than any forthet generation. 
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DRAWING. 


LESSON FIFTEENTH. 


For this lesson, set up the six blocks, N, D, Q, E, Fands 
When you have arranged them, place yourself so far to the 
right that the perspective view of block Db looks no broader 
than the fourth part of the breadth of its front face. 


Block Na. 


Place point 72 on this block two inches from the lower and 
exactly as far from the left edge of your paper. Then draw 
the front face of the block. Is it twice as high as broad? 


Block Qc. 


For point 85 on this block, see whether it cuts off the third part 
of line 73 36. For point 52, observe whether 52 stands over 
85 perpendicularly, and as far from 85 as 73 from 36. Does 
point 53 lie opposite 52 horizontally, and four times as far from 
52 as 85% Does point 86 stand below 53 perpendicularly and 
opposite 85 horizontally ? 

Block Db. 


Point 47 stands as far from 86 as 36 from 85 on block Na. 
Draw the front face of this block. 


Block Eb. 


To determine point 21 on this block, hold the thread perpen- 
dicularly before 21, and see in what part it cuts line 73 36, or 
73 85, (Block Na.) Mark this division point upon your paper 
on the line 73 36 or 73 85, and draw from it upwards perpen- 
dicularly to a horizontal line drawn out from 52. The end 
point of this perpendicular line will be point 21. Does point 
23 lie as far from 21 as 36 from 73, (Block Na?) Now draw 
the front face of this block. 

Block Fc. 

To determine point 88 on this block, observe that 88 lies 
as far from 53 as 23 from 52, (Block Eb.) Point 89 lies as far 
from 53 as 21, (Block Eb,) from 52. Is the front face as broad 
as that of Eb? is its breadth contained twice in its height? 
When you have drawn the front face of the four blocks, Na, 
Db, Eb and Fc, then you have to determine 


Point 37, (Block Na.) 


Hold the thread horizontally before 37, and see where it cuts 
line 71 36. Now follow on block Eb, 


Points 81, 2 and 6. 


These points may be determined as similar points in former 
lessons. 


Points 20 and 0, (on Block Fe,) you must determine like 81 Fe 


and 2 on block Eb. 


Point p. 
To determine point p, (Block Fe,) it is merely necessary 
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that you draw a horizontal line from point 6, (Block Eb,) 
through block Fc as far as a line drawn down from o perpen- 
jicularly. Where these cut each other is point p. 

On block Qc, point 67 will be determined like point 37 on 


block Na. 
Point 1. 


To find this point, (Block Db,) proceed as in lesson 12th for 
point 1 on block De. 
Point 5. 


Hold the thread horizontally before 5, and see whether it 
covers point 37, (Block Na.) If it does, then you merely need 
o place a point under 1 perpendicularly, and opposite 37 hori- 
iontally, and you have determined point 5. 


Block Sd. 


On this block you are first to determine the points aa and bb. 
You will hit both these points, if you see in what part of the 
horizontal line drawn from 6, point aa lies. Mark this point on 
your paper. ‘Then observe how much further 4d lies from aa 
than 6 does. Measure this, then mark upon your paper bd 
exactly in the horizontal line drawn from 6. 


Point 62. 


Hold the thread horizontally before 62, and see into what 
parts it cuts line 23 d or 62, (Block Eb.) Mark this point 
upon your paper on the line 23 d or 6 2, and draw from it to 
the right hand horizontally till exactly over aa. Then hold 
the thread perpendicularly before 62, and see in what part it 
cuts the line aa 6. Mark this point upon your paper on line 
aa 6, and draw from it upwards perpendicularly. Where this 
perpendicular line strikes the horizontal line is point 62. 


Point 97. 


Draw from 62 to the right hand horizontally, till exactly 
over bb. Then hold the thread perpendicularly before 97, and 
see in what part it cuts the line 64 aa. Mark this point in line 
haa, and draw a perpendicular to the horizontal line drawn 
tom 62. Where these cut each other is point 97. 


Point 60. 


Try whether you can determine point 60 without assistance. 
Hold the thread horizontally before 60, and see how many 
limes the distance of the thread above 62 ,is contained in line 
8297. Mark upon your paper the place of the thread over 62 
bya point, and draw from this point'to the right horizontally. 
Hold the thread perpendicularly before 60, and see where it cuts 
297. Mark this point on your paper in line 62 97, and draw 
{om it upwards perpendicularly. Where this perpendicular 
‘itikes the horizontal is point 60. 


Point 94. 


Draw a line horizontally from 60 as far as over 97. Then 
hold the thread perpendicularly before 97, and see how many 
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times the distance from 94 to the string is contained in 97 69 
Add this proportion to the right hand of the horizontal drawn 
out from 60; draw upwards from 97; the end point of this line 
will be 94. 
Now we come to the lowest point. 
Point 63. 


Hold the thread horizontally before 63, and see in what part 
it cuts line 36 71, (Block Na.) Mark this point in line 36 71 
and draw from it to the right horizontally till exactly under bb, 
Block Sd.) Prolong line 62 aa through block Qe to the last 
rawn horizontal line; now you have found point 63 in the 
point of intersection. 
Point 96 


Is a prolongation of line 97 66 to the same horizontal drawn 
out from 63. 

The descending oblique line from 94 is to be drawn nearly 
parallel with line 97 96. They must approach almost imper- 
ceptibly. The oblique line ascending from point 96 must be 
nearly parallel with 97 94, but must approach a very little less; 
as all parallel lines which are not parallel with the front edge 
of the table, approach a little as they recede from the eye. 





To THe Frienps or Epvucation.—At a meeting of the Essex County 
Teachers’ Assoctation, held in Marblehead ‘in April last, it was voted that the 
donation to the Association of $100 from Hon. Epmunp Dwieur, of Boston, 
be appropriated as follows, viz. : 

That a prize of $30 be paid to any past or present member of the Associa- 
tion, or to any friend of Education within the county, for the best Essay upon 
The Duty of Parents in relation to their Schools ; and that the residue of the 
money be expended in publishing the same and circulating it gratuitously 
throughout the county. 

Essays designed for the Prize will be received, (post-paid,) until the first 
of September next, by either of the undersigned Committee, appointed for the 
purpose of carrying the above resolution into effect. 

. B. It is understood that the copyright of the successful Essay will 


belong to the Association. 
D. P. Gatuoup, Salem 


Benz. GreenteaF, Bradford. 
Rocer S. Howarp, Newburyport. 
Horace Mann, Boston. 

June 12, 1845. 





BripcewaTer Normat Scuoot.—The next term of this school will begin 
on Wednesday, July 30, 1845, at which time applicants for admission will 
undergo an examination in Reading, Writing, Spelling, Grammar, Arithmetic, 
and Geography. é 

Those who enter the school are required to do so with the intention of 
remaining at least two terms, which, however, need not be successive. 
Terms fourteen weeks. 

Each pupil must bring a certificate of intellectual ability and good moral 
character. Males must be at least 17, and females at least 16 years of age. 

N. B. After the next term, no pupil will be received fora less period 
than three terms ; but they need not S successive. oe 
N. Tittixcuast, Principal. 





Bridgewater, July 1, 1845. 
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